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Lake George 


5 ET down among the everlasting hills 
A jewel, glittering in its setting rare, 
Studded with little islands, richly decked 
With verdure green; I have not seen so fair 
A sight in many a land and clime; 
Measureless beauty, as ageless as time. 


At early dawn in its enchanting coves 
Whispering white birches, with their slender feet 
Deep in cool waters, and with visible pride 
As in a looking glass their image greet. 

Friendly companions, tender graceful trees, 

Stirred to a whisper by the evening breeze. 

Do they recall a red-skinned warrior stalk 
The furtive game with cunning born of lore 
Learned in the wilds? Do they remember still 
The waters running red with bloody gore; 

Where man killed man in ruthless, useless strife, 
Living a short adventurous, brutal life? 


They could tell tales of wars and desuetude 
Of forts once built and fallen to decay, 

And one would think in all this peaceful scene 
Man might have found a gentler, better way. 

Nature so tranquil, beauty so divine, 

To hymn it takes more potent words than mine. 


How can 1 sing, when the creator writes 
Such poems into water, earth and sky? 

A beauty so impalpable, so great, 

Such inspiration to the seeing eye. 

Well may it teach us in life's little span 
How great is nature and how small is man. 


Pauline Ferris. 





Champlain s Champion Fisherman 

Rouses Point Engineer, Now Retired, Holds All Records 


T HE first silver cup . ... : : -| - 

race for motor 
boats ever run on 
Lake Champlain was won 
by a Delaware and Hud¬ 
son locomotive engineer, 

George W. mcChes- 

NEY, now retired, who 
crossed the finish line after 
all the other boats had 
completed the course and 

were put away for the w|Br >. „ ^ 

night, the only man left 
on the dock being the 
judge who was waiting 
to greet the winner. 

As Mr. McCHESNEY ap- . 

proached the finish mar¬ 
kers the judge bellowed • , - 

through his megaphone, JHk 

"You still have 25 min- 
utes to here and win." 

The explanation of 

this remarkable talc— a 

Mr. McCHESNEY 

has the three-handled 

"mug” to prove it — is GEORGE W 

simple. Run 32 years ago 

over a three-mile course between Rouses Point and 
Windmill Point across the Lake, the race was con¬ 
ducted under New York Club rules, which provide 
a time handicap for each boat based on its length, 
width, and weight in proportion to the horsepower 
of its motor. Most of the craft entered, while of 
approximately the same size as Mr. MCCHESNEY'S, 
had motors of as much as 10 horsepower. His 
was powered by a one-cylinder, three-quarter horse¬ 
power engine, which gave him a long handicap over 
the other 19 entries. His competitors skimmed over 


These two cups are the 
trophies won by him in 
one of his three special- 
tics, boating: his two 
other major interests were 
railroading and fishing. 

' Mr. McCHESNEY h a s 

been intimately connected 
with all three 

i SI childhood. His father 

was for many years a 
boatman working on 
Hudson River steamers 
MCCHESNEY and canal boats operating 

out of Troy, where 
GEORGE was born on Christmas Day, 1869. He 
chose railroading as a vocation, with boating and 
fishing as his hobbies, going to work in the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson paint shop on Green Island, 
April 23, 1887. During the blizzard of ’88, 
when train and engine crews were sorely needed, 
his foreman asked him if he thought he could fire 
an engine. When he answered, "Sure, when do we 
start?" he was put aboard Engineer King’s "bob¬ 
tailed” switcher in the local yards and was told to, 
"Go to it!” 






When he was promoted to the rank of engineer 
three years later, there were only two extra boards 
on the Saratoga and Champlain Divisions: one at 
Green Island, the other at Whitehall. If a man 
was needed at Rouses Point, for instance, one was 
sent up from Whitehall to cover the job, although 
the regular man could claim his position again at 
any point on the two divisions, at any time, even 
though it might be in the middle of a trip. More 
than once MR. McCHESNEY went to Rouses Point 
to bring a train back, only to be thus displaced at 
Plattsburg. 

He really won his spurs as a fireman one night 
when he was called to fire “the 265” from White¬ 
hall to Rouses Point, for Engineer Pat Hagen. 
When the rest of the train crew saw their 19-year- 
old fireman, who weighed only 89 pounds at the 
time, they began to “ride" him. 

"He might last as far as Port Henry,” one brake- 
man remarked. 

Another said, “It's a tough run all right; we 
have a new fireman every trip.” 

"Sure, they shouldn't have let him start out at 
all,” the conductor sourly concluded, and with these 
"encouraging” remarks, Mr. CHESNEY took his 
shovel and climbed aboard. 

When they reached Rouses Point, on time, Hagen, 
the engineer, silenced his fireman’s critics with the 
remark, "You did right well, Kid, come along with 
me.” Together they walked to the hotel and for 
a year thereafter young McCHESNEY fired for Hagen 
on the Whitehall-Rouses Point run. Hagen took 
such an interest in the youngster that Mr. Mc¬ 
CHESNEY was able to become an engineer himself 
at the age of 22, in 1891. 

For 26 years, beginning in 1906, MR. McCHES¬ 
NEY ran between Rouses Point and Ausable Forks. 
When milk train service was inaugurated on the 
Champlain Division he held that run for a time, 
then bid in a job on a Rouses Point yard switcher, 
where he completed his 46 years’ service with the 
Delaware and Hudson, retiring on pension October 
1, 1933. 

Fishing has been MR. McCHESNEY’S hobby for 
nearly 50 years. His friends insist that he has 
taken more fish from Lake Champlain with hook 
and line than any other living man. He maintains 
a camp at Kings Bay, three miles south of Rouses 
Point, where he spends the summer, as well as 
spring and fall week ends, taking visitors from all 
parts of the country on fishing trips. Some fisher¬ 
men come to Lake Champlain with hundreds of 
dollars worth of equipment and go away empty- 
handed because they don’t know where to fish, 


what bait to use, or how to go about it. Mr. 
McCHESNEY sums up his experience in this way: 

“First of all, you must know in advance what 
you are going to fish for; different species will be 
found in different places, each calls for a particular 
kind of bait and must be sought in a particular 
place at a certain time of day. Once you have 
decided what fish you want to catch, you go where 
it is apt to be, use the proper bait for that species, 
and above all, be patient. Sometimes you can 
catch all you want in 15 minutes; again you may 
have to wait all day but if you are patient you 
will get your catch. As to bait, every fisherman 
has his favorite for each kind of fish, and the same 
species of fish in different bodies of water may bite 
with different bait. I’ve tried them all at one 
time or another in Lake Champlain but when all 
others fail you will still catch fish on minnows 
and worms. If I could only have one kind of 
bait to catch a mess of fish on—give me worms— 
I never go out without them.” 

MR. McCHESNEY is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad Veterans’ Association, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Masons. He and Mrs. McChesney, who live at 
28 Chapman Street, Rouses Point, have one son, 
George W. McChesney, Jr., who is employed 
by the Delaware and Hudson at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

As English Is 

I ’VE never been able to understand 

Just why wand will not rhyme with hand; 
And then I think of mother and bother. 

As different in sound as rather and father, 

And hush and bush, and do and go 
Mixing no better than cow and low. 

Then, when I pronounce laughter and daughter. 
I’m muddled the same as in later and water; 
There's wasp and gasp, and there's the word busy. 
Yet d-u-s-y doesn't spell dizzy. 

And why must we put an “o” in touch, 

When it isn’t needed in such or much? 

And why are "e” and “i" in niece. 

When a double “e” serves well in geese? 

Then, how come words like two, too, to, 

Sow, so, sew and do, due, dew, 

And tomb and comb and bear and bare. 

And love and rove and hair and hare? 

All praise to our good old English, of course, 
But why didn’t Webster use “u” in hoarse? 
’Twould be much simpler, at least for me, 

If similar words could better agree. 

—Kansas City Times. 
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Velvet Track” Checked by 


Automatic Gaging Car 



D. & H. Track Gaging Car 


A RAILROAD track, in order to provide a 
smooth running surface for trains, must 
possess three qualities: correct alignment, 
proper surface, and uniform gage. Over a period 
of years the Delaware and Hudson’s- standards for 
each of these requirements have been progressively 
raised. For several years, too, prizes totaling more 
than $1,600 have been awarded to those section 
foremen who have made the best records in main¬ 
taining their track, as well as those whose track 
has shown the greatest improvement during one 
year. 

In selecting the winners of these prizes the track 
is inspected annually and each section is given a 
percentage rating. Alignment and surface are check¬ 
ed with the Hallade track recorder, a description of 
which was given in The Bulletin of September 15, 
1929. Neatness, drainage, and condition of tool 
houses and station grounds are rated by a com¬ 
mittee selected by the engineer, maintenance of 
way. The gage of the track has been checked for 
the past two years by a special track gage testing 
machine developed by Susquehanna Division main¬ 
tenance of way employes. 

The rail car containing the mechanism is hauled 
over all main and branch line tracks twice annually 
and its findings are recorded. This information is 
then combined with that furnished by the Hallade 
recorder and the inspection committee to determine 
the prize winners. In the final ratings the five 
factors count as follows: Alignment 30, Surface 


35, Gage 20, Neatness and Drainage 10, Tool 
House and Station Ground Condition 5, making 
a total of 100 per cent. It will be seen that gage 
is given a high rating, 20 per cent, and can there¬ 
fore have a marked effect on the individual section's 
final standing. 

Standard gage on this and other American rail¬ 
roads is 4 feet 8]4 inches between the inside faces 
of the rail. Within limits, a slight variation from 
this width is not seriously objectionable, provided 
it is uniform and constant over long distances of 
track. Ordinarily it is not necessary to re-gage 
track if it has increased not more than ]4 -inch and 
is uniform. Where the gage is not uniform the 
wheels of locomotives and cars are thrown sideways 
with every change in gage and eventually such a 
piece of track would be hammered out of alignment 
and surface as well. On Delaware and Hudson 
tangent or straight track and curves of not more 
than 8 degrees the rails must be set to the standard 
gage. The gage is widened J4 -inch for each two 
degrees of curvature above 8 degrees, although no 
track may exceed a gage of 4 feet 9]4 inches, or 
one inch wider than the standard. 

This may seem an impractically high standard 
to some maintenance men, yet it is being maintained 
as is demonstrated by the findings of the track 
gage testing machine. Each section gang has a 
hand gaging tool which must be used when any 
rail is moved or replaced. In addition each divi¬ 
sion has a two-wheel gage testing device which is 
pulled behind a track motor car, the actual distance 
between the rails being indicated by a moving 
finger on a dial. Twice annually each roadmaster, 
accompanied by the track supervisor and section 
foreman, must go over the track, making notes of 
any deviation from the standard. This device, 
while accurate, makes no automatic record of its 
findings, and someone therefore has to record them 
as it moves over the track at a snail’s pace. 

Susquehanna Division maintenance of way em¬ 
ployes therefore designed and built a four-wheel 
tester in 1932, so constructed that a bell was auto¬ 
matically rung when the gage exceeded 4 feet 8% 
inches, 14 -inch above the standard, and a horn was 
blown when the rails were more than 4 feet 9 
inches apart. 

An improved track testing unit was in service, 
on the Susquehanna Division only, in 1933 and 
1934 which, in addition to the bell and horn 
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Top row: Phil McKernan, John Burns, William Thomas. Bottom row: Sam 
Hipentot, John O’Hara, Thos. Drury, John Considine, Milton Kommerer, Bruce Nagle, 
Charles Brader, Joseph Merrick and Albert Brotherton. Photo loaned by N. S. Burns, 
Division Examiner. 
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signals, automatically sprayed paint on one rail 
where the gage exceeded 4 feet S-Vs inches, with a 
pressure of 280 pounds on the flanges. It was 
believed that track which was Vs -inch wide under 
this pressure, might spread to Vi -inch under a 
moving train. 

Last year this unit was used to inspect the track 
over all Delaware and Hudson main and branch 
lines for the first time. This April the entire line 
was again covered with the device and it was found 
that a great improvement had been made in the 
uniformity of the gage. Some maintenance of 
way supervisors, who had carefully tested their 
track with their hand and two-wheel gages just 
before the inspection were amazed to find that in 
places the track was actually slightly out of gage, 
as indicated by the testing machine. Once they had 
been convinced that the device was accurate and 
informed that its findings would be used in picking 
the prize winning sections, they became "gage con¬ 
scious" and a marked improvement took place. 

As operated this spring, the car moves over the 
track at an average speed of 25 miles per hour and 
as long as the rails are not more than 24 -inch out 
of gage nothing happens. When the indicator 
passes the J4 -inch mark a bell rings; when Vi -inch 


is exceeded the bell rings and an automobile horn 
blows; if it is more than 24 -inch wide the bell, 
horn, and a loud klaxon sound at once. An in¬ 
novation was the installation of two automatic, 
electric recorders which show the number of points 
on each section where the gage exceeds 24 -inch and 
Ys -inch. By taking the total number of places 
where the track is wide on any given section a 
comparison can be made with the figures for 1935 
to see what improvement has been made during the 
interim. A further value of the device is that it 
may reveal points where additional spiking or 
other measures should be taken to keep the rails 
firm when, for local reasons, the usual fastenings 
are not sufficient. 

Yellow paint is automatically sprayed on one 
rail where the gage is more than -inch wider 
than the standard. The number of paint spots 
the tester leaves behind on any section is now taken 
by the foreman to indicate their standing as com¬ 
pared with others on their division: the less paint 
on a section's rails the better the rating; the more 
paint on the rails the greater the embarrassment of 
its gang, and without any further notice steps are 
quickly taken to improve the gage before the next 
inspection. 


At Wilkes-Barre 30 Years Ago 




Can We Afford It? 

Spending $2.67 a Day for Motoring Doesn’t Bring Prosperity 

A CAR is alternately the greatest convenience The figures are derived from an accounting of 
and the darndest nuisance with which you money paid out on automobiles over the twelve 

can bless or harry yourself, and the closer year period, and cover experience with six different 
you run to the line financially the more often it cars costing from $450 to $1700, averaging about 
tends to become a noose around your neck. $900. 

Since 1923, the writer has made a hobby of In the accompanying table the figures in the 

determining the cost of driving an automobile, and column "A” for the four price classes of cars are, 

here sets forth, for what value they may be, his the writer believes, the lowest costs at which each 
statistics and conclusions. car can be operated with any degree of satisfaction 

The cost of operating a car for the last twelve and safety. However, there has been added col- 

years has been $1 1,532.—an average of $960. umn “B," showing costs cut to the minimum 

per year, or $80 per month. This represents actual possible. These "B" column figures make no pro¬ 
cash paid out for the privilege of driving a car, and vision for insurance, accidents, heavy repairs, etc., 
includes no unexpected hard luck due to unforeseen which always come, sooner or later, and make for 
contact with telegraph poles or locomotives. financial tragedy when not anticipated. 



AUTOMOBILE COSTS 





, 

$1200 

Class 

$900 

Class 

$700 

Class 

$300 

Class 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Loss in value 

$350 

350 

220 

220 

150 

150 

75 

75 

Interest 

60 

60 

45 

45 

35 

35 

15 

15 

Insurance 

80 


75 


60 


40 


License 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Garage 

60 


60 


60 


30 


Accessories 

20 


20 


20 


10 


Tools, supplies, miscellaneous 

10 


10 


10 


5 


Cost per year (fixed) 

$600 

430 

450 

285 

353 

203 

193 

108 

Gasoline) 15,000 miles 

$210 

210 

180 

180 

165 

165 

180 

180 

Oil ) per year 

25 

25 

20 

10 

20 

10 

35 

25 

Alcohol 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Repairs 

50 

25 

40 

22 

25 

15 

50 

25 

Tires (15000 to 25000 miW 

) 50 

30 

40 

25 

30 

20 

40 

25 

Greasing 

10 


10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

Washing 

15 


15 


15 


15 


Cost per year (operating) 

$363 

293 

308 

245 

268 

218 

333 

262 

Accidents 

30 


20 


20 


20 


Cost per year, total 

$993 

723 

778 

530 

641 

421 

546 

370 

Cost per month 

$ 83 

60 

65 

44 

53 

35 

47 

31 


Notes: Figures for depreciation (loss in value) represent real cash out of pocket and are 
probably low. 

Interest is figured at 5%, and is considerably less than money paid out on the time 
payment, so called “6%" plan. (6% is actually nearer 12%). 

The total cost does not vary much whether you keep a car one year or five. 

Make no mistake, the figures in the last line come out of your monthly pay check 
in the end .—The State Liner. 



Albany Celebrates 2 


Capital City of Empire State Oldest Set 


usurpers. The fort on Castle Island, like the one 
built there later by the Dutch, was flooded during 
a spring freshet, and was subsequently abandoned. 
Thenceforth the Dutch fur traders, in defiance of 
the French claim of possession, carried on a lucra¬ 
tive fur trade with the Indians on the shores of the 
river. 

Nearly a century after the discovery of the Hud¬ 
son by Verazzano, Henry Hudson, in the employ 
of a group of Dutch capitalists, left Amsterdam, 
March 15, 1609, in De Halve Maen (Half Moon) 
with a crew of 20 Dutch and English sailors. 
After sailing down the coast of America from what 


'Elm Tree Corner," 1848, nou> the north■ 
west corner of State and Pearl Streets 


T WO hundred and fifty years ago, on July 
22, 1686, Albany received its charter as a 
city from Governor Thomas Dongan, who 
appointed Peter Schuyler its first mayor, and a 
council was elected. "Albany was not much more 
than a large stockaded village, of which the princi¬ 
pal streets crossed each other at right angles,” says 
a local historian of that day. Its population must 
have been in the neighborhood of 800 because four¬ 
teen years later, in 1700, a historian set the figure 
at 803. The United States Census figure for 1930, 
the latest available, was 127,412. 

Next to Jamestown, Va., and St. Augustine, 
Fla., Albany is the oldest settlement in the United 
States. If only the thirteen original colonies are 
considered, and Jamestown is excluded as deserted 
since 1676, Albany may be called the oldest with a 
continuous life. 

The Dutch were not, however, the first Euro¬ 
peans to establish themselves in the vicinity of 
Albany. The Grande River, as the Hudson was 
first geographically designated, was discovered in 
1524 by Giovanni da Verrazzano, who had been 
commissioned to make discoveries of the new coun¬ 
tries in America by Francis I, King of France. 

Moreover, the title of the French was perfected 
by occupation. Early in the sixteenth century they 
built two forts, one on the island where the city 
of New York is now located, and another on what 
was called Castle (now Westerlo) Island, just below 
what is now the heart of Albany. When the first 
ship conveying emigrants from Amsterdam, Hol¬ 
land, to the country of the Grande River reached 
the mouth of the Hudson, the officer of the French 
ship anchored there not only declared the fact of 
previous possession to the attractive domain by his 
countrymen, but peremptorily forbade the occupa¬ 
tion of this part of New France by the Dutch 
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General Offices, Delaware if Hudson Railro 



250th Anniversary 


eldest Settlement of Thirteen Colonies 


is now Nova Scotia to Virginia, Hudson’s ship r. 
dropped anchor in the Hudson River at a point CL 
opposite Manhattan Island. He later proceeded up |j| 
the Hudson to the present site of Albany, entertain¬ 
ing and trading with the Indians as be progresed. 
The mate, in a small boat, went on up to the point 
where the city of Troy now stands, turning back 
to report that he had reached the northern limit of 
the tide, thus destroying all hope that here lay a 
possible route to the Indies. Hudson returned to 
Holland, his ship laden with furs and other prod¬ 
ucts of the Hudson River Valley, and his employers 
immediately set about formulating plans for the 
development of the new country. 


Birthplace of General Philip Schuyler, soi 
east corner of State and Pearl, 1887. 


Acting under a charter granted by the States 
General of Holland, on October 11, 1614, to a 
company of Amsterdam merchants with the distinc¬ 
tive title of the New Netherlands Company, giving 
them a trade monopoly until January 1, 1618, a 
party of Dutch traders sailed up the Hudson in 
1614 and built a fort on what is now Westerlo 
Island, just below the site of the later Fort Orange. 
They named their stronghold Fort Nassau. The 
Dutch fort, like its French predecessor, was flooded 
out in the spring of 1617, and a new one was 
erected at the mouth of the Normanskill. Here the 
first treaty of friendship was made with the Indians. 
When the New Netherlands Company's charter ex¬ 
pired, other traders came to the Hudson Valley to 
trade wampum, rum, and trinkets for the Indians’ 
valuable furs. 

The Dutch West India Company was incorpo¬ 
rated June 3, 1821, its charter giving it exculsive 
rights to trade in the lands between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope for 24 years. 
They were empowered to "make contracts, engage¬ 
ments and alliances with the rulers and people of 
the countries designated in the charter, to build 
forts', to appoint and discharge officers, to advance 
the settlement of unoccupied territory, to enlarge 
the channels of commerce and to multiply the 
sources of revenue." 

In 1623 eight families, brought over by Corne- 
liscn Jacobsen Mey, sailed north from New Amster¬ 
dam (New York) and built Fort Orange, about 
two miles above Nassau, and near the foot of what 
is now State Street, Albany. These shrewd, thrifty 
immigrants opened a profitable fur trade with the 
Indians. However, in 1626, after the Dutch com¬ 
mander had joined the Mohicans in a battle with 
the Mohawks, the entire population of Albany, 


Ison Railroad Corporation, Albany, 1925 
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You will never "find” time for any¬ 
thing. If you want time, you must make 
it. 

—Buxton. 

Why Not Drop Both ? 

A YOUNG college graduate in England was 
learning the railroad business from the bot¬ 
tom up. He despaired of making any 
progress, but finally the company offered him a 
salary of $3,000 a year if he could think of at 
least one money-saving scheme annually. 

After a week of solemn thought, he suggested 
that the final "R” be omitted from the “R. R.” 
painted on the cars. His idea saved more than 
$35,000 a year. 

A Druggist Advises 

G OOD afternoon, sir,” said the druggist, 
“What can I do for you?” 

"A lot, I hope,” answered the man. 
“I’ve had a severe pain in my abdomen since 
morning and I want you to fix me up with some¬ 
thing that will stop it. I probably need a good 
cleaning out. What can you give me?” 

“I could give you lots of things,” the druggist 
replied, “but if you’ll pardon me, I am not going 
to give you anything. Probably a physic is all 
you need, but there’s that off chance that the pain 
may indicate something that requires careful exam¬ 
ination. Perhaps your appendix may be at the 
root of the trouble. It’s possible that taking some¬ 
thing on your own hook would be dangerous busi¬ 


ness. I’d suggest that you drop in at your doc¬ 
tor’s.” 

“You may be all right—but I feel pretty sure 
that he'll say ‘Operation!’—and man! I have no 
yearning for the hospital.” 

“None of us has,” smiled the druggist. “But 
cheer up! It may be that you need nothing more 
serious than a special prescription and a change of 
diet. But, if your doctor does recommend an 
operation it’s a lot better having it before dangerous 
symptoms appear than it is to go clanging off in 
an ambulance at some ungodly hour for an emerg¬ 
ency operation. These days, if you seek your doc¬ 
tor’s advice early, you’re taking about as little 
chance in an appendix operation as you are when 
you go out riding in your car. But it’s a good 
idea to see your doctor in time. You may be 
saving your own life.” 

“That sounds like good advice to me. I'll 
drop around right now and see my doctor. Whew! 

I hope he doesn’t say ‘operate’.” 

“I hope so too. But he will relieve your mind 
one way or the other. A lot of people would be 
alive today if they hadn’t tried dosing themselves 
when they had severe or continuous pains such as 
you have.” 

For abdominal pain, the medical specialists of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company recom¬ 
mend that you see your doctor; it may mean ap¬ 
pendicitis. Avoid laxatives; apply an ice bag for 
pain, take no food or medicine. 

If you value your health and your life, write 
this down clear and bold in your memory: "Self- 
dosing is generally foolish; when abdominal pains 
are involved, self-dosing may be more than foolish 
—it may be plain suicide!" 

In a footnote to “The Editor” the author adds; 

“This story may be vitally important to some of 
your readers. The deadly sequence of events it 
aims at is this; 

“A person has severe or continuous pain in abdo¬ 
men—takes something for it—appendix bursts— 
rushed to hospital—emergency operation—periton¬ 
itis—all too often, death. Previous health seldom 
matters. Publishing this story, or your own adapta¬ 
tion of it, may help save someone's life.” 

We hope our readers will pardon a reference to 
our own personal experience in this connection. 
Having been through the entire sequence so tersely 
summarized in the preceding paragraph with the 
exception of the unhappy ending, averted only by 
great effort on the part of surgeons, we might add 
that calling in a doctor at the start would have 
saved both trouble and expense, not to mention the 
added risk, since the trip to the druggist was the 
cause of an extra week in the hospital even though 
the patient eventually recovered. 
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On July 4, 1776 


ied the Document that Set America Free 


L ESS than three years after the Boston Tea 
Party, American independence was born. 

It came about in this way: 

King George III of England had imposed taxes 
on the American colonists without their consent. 
He had cut off their trade with the rest of the 
world. He had created new government offices and 
appointed swarms of government agents to hound 
the colonists and swell their cost of living with 
more and more taxes. 

The king had abolished their most valuable laws 
and changed their governments without their con¬ 
sent. He had deprived them of the right of trial 
by jury. And he had plundered their seas, ravaged 
their coasts, burned their towns, and murdered 
many of their citizens. 

He had become a tyrant to a freedom-loving 
people. Their rights, the rights their ancestors 
had struggled for centuries to establish in such 
documents as the Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Rights, the king had taken from them. 

When the colonists could stand the tyranny of 


the king no longer, Thomas Jefferson and other 
early American patriots drew up the famous docu¬ 
ment known as the “Declaration of Independence.’’ 

The people’s rights, their grievances, and their 
ideas about government were all set forth in the 
declaration. Here are some of them: 

All men are created equal. 

They are endowed with certain natural rights, 
including life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. 

Whenever any form of government becomes de¬ 
structive, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it. 

Every American schoolboy for 150 years has 
thrilled to the story of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and of the fight for liberty which follow¬ 
ed its adoption. He has grown to manhood filled 
with pride in his heritage of liberty. Often he is 
not aware that his attitude, his independence, his 
ambition born of abounding opportunity, differs 






m 


from that of young men in European countries. 
But it is different. 

The American’s outlook as boy and man is more 
hopeful. He has more enterprise because he knows 
he can make good in a land of liberty. He is a 
real American, and "real American” means a free 
man whose opportunity to achieve happiness and 
security is as great as his own talent and energy 
make it. He is unhampered by class barriers or a 
dictator. Like Abraham Lincoln, he may climb 
from log cabin to White House. 

This difference in outlook which distinguishes 
those who live and work in America traces directly 
to the Declaration of Independence and the princi¬ 
ples the declaration set forth. 

These principles, on which the Constitution of 
the United States was later built, have been largely 
responsible for making this nation what it is—a 
nation of more freedom, having a wider distribution 
of wealth, and a higher standard of living than has 
ever been achieved by any other nation in all the 
history of the world .—Paul Stowe. 

Howard Chosen President 
By D. & H. Veterans 
At Carbondale Meeting 

T HE Fifteenth Annual Business Meeting of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association 
was held in the Carbondale High School 
auditorium, Sunday, May 24, with approximately 
200 members, their families and guests in atten¬ 
dance. 

In the absence of President P. A. REYNOLDS, 
who was prevented from attending by the serious 
illness of Mrs. Reynolds, the meeting was called 
to order by Executive Committeeman N. S. BURNS 
who turned the gavel over to J. W. HOWARD, 
divisional car foreman, a vice-president. The an¬ 
nual report of Secretary W. J. HILL revealed that 
the total membership was now 1,444, 36 new 
members having been enrolled since the last meeting. 

The election of officers for the year 1936 resulted 
in the unanimous election of MR. HOWARD as 
president and the re-election of Secretary HILL and 
Treasurer F. H. BAKER. Four new vice-presidents 
were appointed to fill vacancies; they are: W. R. 
DUNBAR, divisional car foreman, Oneonta; B. H. 
CAMPBELL, road foreman of engines, Oneonta; 
FRED Foote, car foreman, Carbondale; and WIL¬ 
LIAM T. BUDD, yard conductor, Carbondale. 

A motion was made and regularly seconded in¬ 
structing the secretary to inform all members whose 
dues are not paid up to date by August 1, 1936, 


that their names will be dropped from the sub¬ 
scription list of The Railroad Employee at that 
time. This does not affect their status as veterans 
and their names will be returned to the mailing list 
when dues are paid up to date. 

Mr. J. F. Wheeler, president of the Pioneer 
Dime Bank, Carbondale, who was a Delaware and 
Hudson man for 30 years beginning in 1872 and 
who is still a veteran, recalled many of the changes 
which have taken place in the company’s buildings 
and equipment in and about Carbondale in the past 
50 years. 

George H. Hennemuth, assistant general paymas¬ 
ter of D. L. & W. R. R., and an officer of the Rail¬ 
road Employes Association, urged every person 
present to contact his legislative representatives, 
both state and national, and tell them that some¬ 
thing must be done to assist the railroads in their 
fight for business with subsidized competitors such 
as trucks and water carriers. 

Suggestions as to a suitable place for holding the 
1936 outing were solicited by Mr. BURNS. Among 
the points discussed were Saratoga Springs, Lake 
George, and Cooperstown. The executive com¬ 
mittee will be glad to hear from any member who 
has any ideas on this subject. 

Mrs. J. J. Conroy, speaking for the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of which she is president, congratulated 
the officers elected and promised the cooperation of 
its members in any activities of the Veterans’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Rising votes of thanks were extended to the 
management for the special train, with dining car 
service, operated from Albany to Carbondale and 
return, as well as to the officers who have served 
during the past two years. 

Peltier’s Comet 

T HE night shift will "get a break,” which may 
also be shared by victims of insomnia and 
revelers returning late to their lodgings, for, 
late in July they may observe, just before dawn, a 
new comet. Visible to the naked eye, the Peltier 
comet, discovered May 14 by a garage man of 
Delphos, Ohio, is over 100,000,000 miles from the 
earth, but by the latter part of July it is expected 
to approach to within about 20,000,000 miles, 
relatively close quarters. 

Scientists who have photographed its position 
from time to time calculate that it will then start 
away from the earth, not to return for several 
hundred years. It is seen near the North Star. 

Peltier’s comet is the first to be visible to the 
naked eye since 1927, and the brightest since the 
famous Halley’s comet which appeared in 1910 
after an absence of 75 years since its last visit. 
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Albany’s Anniversary 

(Continued from page 105) 

except the soldiers and 25 fur traders, were moved 
to Manhattan Island. 

In that year the vessel Arms of Amsterdam alone 
took out 7,246 beaver skins, 853 otter, 81 mink, 
36 wild cat, and 34 muskrat skins, together with 
samples of grains such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, canary seed, beans and flax. 

The Dutch West India Company's attempts to 
colonize the Hudson River Valley proved so expen¬ 
sive that some less costly plan of planting settle¬ 
ments in the new country had to be devised. When 
evolved, in 1629, this plan granted: "To anyone 
who would establish a colony of 50 or more per¬ 
sons, absolute power over his manor: land to the 
extent of 16 miles along any navigable stream, or 
four miles if on both sides of the stream, extending 
back indefinitely from the river: power to hold 
inferior courts: and in case a city should grow up 
on his domain, he was given power to appoint 
magistrates and other officials for such municipality, 
and have a deputy to confer with the governor.” 
The patroon, as such a landowner was called, had 
to purchase his land from the Indians at a price 
satisfactory to them. 

Several patroon domains were promptly secured 
by the directors of the Amsterdam Chamber. Among 
these were the great tract which became known as 
Rensselaerwyck, the larger part of which was pur¬ 
chased for Killian van Rensselaer, an Amsterdam 
pearl and diamond merchant, in 1630. His do¬ 


main was 24 miles long and 48 miles broad, and 
contained over 700,000 acres, comprising all of 
Albany, Rensselaer and part of Columbia counties 
today. The manor is clearly shown on a map 
made by John R. Bleeker in 1767. 

Van Rensselaer was given authority to plant a 
colony in November, 1629, and Jansen Croll, on 
April 18, 1630, bought from the Indians "a tract 
of land on the west side of the river called San- 
chagag, extending from a point above Bereen Island 
to a point opposite Smack Island, in breadth two 
days’ journey inland.” 

After advertising in Holland, van Rensselaer got 
enough people for his colony and they set sail 
March 21, 1630, in the ship Unity. In July, 
1631, he bought from the Indians another tract 
on the west side of the river extending from Fort 
Orange to a point just south of what is now 
Waterford. 

From the time of the arrival of van Rensselaer's 
colonists, the little community on the west bank of 
the Hudson grew steadily, and by dealing more 
fairly with the Indians than other white settlers in 
other parts of the colonies did, the settlement was 
spared the massacres which wiped out frontier 
towns on all sides. 

On May 11, 1647, Peter Stuyvesant became 
governor of New Netherlands, and despite his fre¬ 
quent quarrels over petty differences with the citi¬ 
zens of Fort Orange, which at times threatened 
bloodshed, the fur trade with the Indians increased 
in volume annually. 

Some idea of the extent of the fur trade may be 
gained from the following figures, showing the 
number and value of the furs exported during eight 


years in 

the seventeenth 

century: 


Year 

Beaver 

Otter 

Value 

1624 

4,000 

700 

$ 10,850 

1626 



19,000 

1632 

15,000 

700 

50.000 

1633 

16,000 


54,000 

1634 

14,891 

1.413 

53,600 

1656 

34,480 

300 

130,000 

1657 

40,940 


150,500 

1658 

57,640 

400 

200,165 

The fur 

trade reached 

its height in 

about 1660 


thereafter, the beaver having been exterminated or 
driven further afield, the settlers turned their atten¬ 
tion to farming. By 1788 the once lucrative fur 
trade of Albany was entirely extinct. 

After .1 7 years of Dutch rule, Governor Stuyve¬ 
sant surrendered New Amsterdam to the British on 
September 8, 1664, and the community’s name 
was changed to New York. Sixteen days later, 
September 24, 1664, Beverwyck and Fort Orange 
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surrendered to the British Colonel Cartwright and 
the name of Albany was given to the settlement, 
Albany being the Scotch title of the Duke of York 
and Albany, who was afterwards King James II of 
England. 

The Dutch, not to be so easily deprived of their 
lands, returned nine years later, with a fleet of 23 
vessels, carrying 1,600 men, and on July 28, 1673, 
New York was captured. Three days later Lieut. 
Salisbury surrendered Fort Albany, which was then 
renamed Fort Nassau and the village of Beverwyck 
became Willemstadt. By the treaty of Westminster, 
signed February 19, 1674, it was agreed that all 
lands, cities, havens, castles, and fortresses taken by 
the "United Netherlands from Great Britain during 
the war were to be restored to the latter power. 
By a new patent from King Charles II of England, 
James, the Duke of York and Albany, again became 
the lord proprietor of the territory of New Nether- 
land. On November 10, 1674, Governor Colve 
surrendered the province to his English successor. 
Major Edmund Andros. Ensign Caesar Knapton 
was ordered to go to Willemstadt with Sergeant 
Thomas Sharpe and 18 men to receive the surrender 
of Fort Nassau. The community of Willemstadt 
was then renamed Albany, as it has continued to 
be called to the present. 

In the French and Indian War, Albany was a 
stockaded rendezvous, arsenal, and hospital, the 
refuge of the border. In 1754 it was the meeting- 
place of the first Provincial Congress, which formed 
a plan of a proposed union of the several colonies. 

Albany likewise played a prominent part in the 
Revolutionary War. It was General Burgoyne's 
objective point in 1777 and Albany gave to the 
cause the leader, General Philip Schuyler, and some 
of the men who decisively defeated the British at 
the battle of Saratoga, a thrilling chapter in the 
fight to set the colonies free, which is familiar to 
every student of American history. 

After being the occasional seat of the New York 
State government for many years, Albany became 
the permanent capital in 1797. Prior to that year 
the State Legislature had met in Albany on several 
occasions, the first being one of the three sessions of 
the Third Legislature in 1780; the next being the 
Fourth Legislature, which also held three sessions 
in 1781. Aside from these, however, the legisla¬ 
tures up to 1788-89 were held in Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, and New York. The twelfth session 
was held in Albany; and from 1789 to 1793 the 
meetings were in New York. The seventeenth ses¬ 
sion was held in Albany in 1794; the eighteenth in 
Poughkeepsie and New York; the nineteenth in 
New York in 1796; and the twentieth, in 1796 
and 1797, in New York and Albany. At this 



State Street in 1842, Showing Capitol 


last session the question of permanently locating the 
State Capital was finally settled in favor of Albany. 
On February 14 of that year a bill passed the legis¬ 
lature authorizing the erection of a public building 
in Albany to house the State Government. A site 
was chosen on the corner of State and Lodge Streets 
and ground was broken for the foundation in that 
year and the structure was completed in the spring 
of 1799. The various State Departments were 
located in this building until 1842, when they were 
removed to the new State House, located on Eagle 
Street, and the State Museum was placed in the old 
building. 

The first capitol building occupied part of the 
site of the present structure. Its construction was 
begun in 1798, the cornerstone being laid by Abra¬ 
ham Ten Broeck, and it was completed in 1818, 
at a total cost of $110,685.42, paid jointly by 
the state, county and city. The excavation work 
for the present capitol, which covers an area 300 
by 400 feet and is of Free Renaissance architecture, 
was begun December 9, 1867. 

Albany’s history also contains many chapters 
which vitally affected the growth of the United 
States: here the first steam-hauled passenger train 
began its history-making journey to Schenectady in 
1831; for years its citizens led the fight which 
resulted in the building of the Erie and Champlain 
canals; hundreds of river steamers operated between 
Albany and New York at the height of the Hudson 
River shipping era; at one time Albany, together 
with Troy, manufactured most of the stoves used 
in this country; it was likewise a world-famous 
center for the handling of lumber and farm 
products. 

The development of Albany as a modern com¬ 
mercial center, with its extensive rail and water 
transportation facilities, will be described next 
month. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


For Saving a Life, 

at the risk of his own, Fred G. 
Wolff, Chicago 0 North West¬ 
ern car foreman, received the 
forty-second medal which has 
been awarded in the 31 years 
since the President of the United 
States was authorized to present 
them for deed^ of heroism in 
America's railroad service. Wolff 
was riding in the cab of a pas¬ 
senger train motor car when it 
was derailed and caught fire. 
Thinking of express messenger 
H. E. Wilson, Wolff left his 
place of safety, returned to the 
blazing car, and rescued Wilson 
who had been unable to escape 
because of a foot injury suffered 
in the derailment. A few min¬ 
utes later the car’s second gaso¬ 
line tank exploded, damaging the 
power unit beyond repair. 

* 

Colored Railroad Tickets 

will be used by British railways 
after the present supply is used 
up, so that they can be readily 
distinguished when being hand¬ 
led in stations, on trains, and in 
the offices. The scheme pro¬ 
vides : Tickets for any train 
—first class, white; third class, 
green. Day, half-day and eve- 
ning excursion trains; First 
class, yellow; third class, buff. 
Workmen’s tickets, gray; chil¬ 
dren's tickets, same as for adults ; 
bicycles, terra cotta; dogs, red; 
perambulators, pink. More than 
16,000,000 tickets are sold an¬ 
nually by British railways. 


Super-Service Still “ Sells” 

people on railroad travel when 
and where given. Examples of 
"sold" patrons, taken from 
Pullman files, are: A traveling 
passenger agent arranged accom¬ 
modations for an aged and ill 
woman going from Florida to 
her home in the north. A Pitts¬ 
field, Ill., man whose legs had 
been broken by a motorist, 
greatly appreciated a porter’s 
care on the trip home from Los 
Angeles, Cal. The train crew 
and porter saw that an aged and 
feeble woman, with little mon¬ 
ey, had adequate meals, served 
in a Pullman, on a trip out of 
Dallas, Tex. A woman, suf¬ 
fering from the after effects of 
"flu,” "arrived home (at Reno, 
Nev.) much improved" due 
to the care given her by a 
Pullman porter and maid. A 
prominent Chicago manufactur¬ 
er, ill en route home from Los 
Angeles, reported he found 
"sympathy and effectiveness” in 
the service of a conductor and 
porter. These people will trav¬ 
el by rail again. 

+ 

A Low-Water Problem 

was uniquely solved by a Pull¬ 
man conductor when a Rock 
Island train was stalled by a 
snowstorm at Kellogg, Iowa, 
early this spring. When the 
water supply in the cars was ex¬ 
hausted he persuaded the town 
fire department to run a hose 
line to the train and refill the 
water tanks. 


“ Grit,” A “ Tiger Kitten,” 

has been dubbed the champion 
brake beam rider of all time. 
How he happened to be on the 
four-inch steel shelf, six inches 
from the brake shoe and wheel 
which singed his whiskers off 
and burned his nose with a 
shower of sparks every time the 
brakes were applied, or how he 
held on while the Southern Pa¬ 
cific “Senator” raced over the 
93-mile, non-stop run from 
Oakland to Sacramento, Cal., 
nobody knows. He did it, how¬ 
ever, and thereby won columns 
of publicity (with pictures) in 
newspapers and magazines, a 
fancy collar bearing his name, 
and a permanent home in Oak¬ 
land. 


•i* 

Three P. R. R. Veterans 

have lived to be 100 years old. 
Joseph R. Jones, possibly the 
oldest living railroad man in the 
United States, completed 100 
years of life September 29, 
1935. Prior to his retirement 
he was supervisor of signals of 
the Philadelphia Division. Two 
other retired P. R. R. men have 
reached 100. They were Thom¬ 
as Gallagher, foreman, who re¬ 
tired April 1, 1908, and died 
July 21, 1930, aged 102. and 
Kirby C. Jackson, Fort Wayne 
Division locomotive engineer, 
who retired April 1, 1902, and 
died December 24, 1933, aged 
nearly 102. 




Adapted from Nctv Zealand Rys. Magazine. 








Thoughts 

M AKE yourself nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet 
know, for none of us have 
been taught in early youth, what 
fairy places we may build of beauti¬ 
ful thoughts, proof against all ad¬ 
versity. Bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure-houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care can¬ 
not disturb, nor pain make gloomy, 
nor poverty take away from us — 
houses built without hands, for our 
souls to live in. —RUSKIN. 





